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TRENDS AND TASKS IN 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 


HE YEAR I8I16 IS AN IMPORTANT DATE IN THE 

| history of mankind. In that year Franz Bopp published his 
first work on the verbal inflexion of divers languages and 
therewith founded Indo-European philology. This momentous 
event, overshadowing the Congress of Vienna, was soon followed 
by the foundation of a new college in London. I would not like to 
assert that the sole object of the founding fathers was to erect a 
worthy abode for the young but immensely attractive discipline. 
It would not be quite true. But it is a historical fact that Bopp’s 
pupil, Friedrich August Rosen, who was appointed to the Chair 
of Oriental Languages in this College in 1828 at the age of 
twenty-three, started disseminating his master’s ideas right from 
the first moment of the existence of University College. He 
revealed the mysteries and magic of the new philology to his 
Classical colleagues, Long, Malden, and Key. The last occupies a 
special position in the history of the College. T. Hewitt Key 
served the College as the first Professor of Latin from 1828. In 1842 
he was appointed to the newly created Chair of Comparative 
Grammar which he held until his death in 1876. After an inter- 
regnum of four years he was succeeded by John Percival Postgate 
with whom the title of the Chair changed to Comparative 
Philology. Despite passive discouragement, Postgate held the 
Chair for thirty years before he left the College in 1910 to become 
the Professor of Latin in Liverpool. His duties were taken over by 
Dr F. W. Thomas of Cambridge, who, as Lecturer in Comparative 
Philology, held the fort for the next twenty-five years. He was an 
innovator. Whereas Postgate, for thirty years, regularly lectured 
on Greek and Latin Etymology—meaning accidence—on accent 
and syntax, Thomas introduced in 1923 a new course under the 
title “The History and Principles of Comparative Philology’. The 
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only other course that he gave regularly was the Comparative 
Syntax of Greek and Latin. Phonology and morphology do not 
seem to have interested him, or his students; in compensation, 
Thomas regularly offered an Introduction to Tibetan. His emin- 
ence in the latter field resulted in his translation to Oxford in 1935. 
By an ingenious counterstroke the College secured a new Lecturer 
in the Philology of the Classical Languages in the person of the 
Oxford Professor of Comparative Philology. Apart from the 
interruption caused by the war, during which the appointment 
was suspended (1940-1947), this relationship between Worcester 
College Oxford and University College London happily sub- 
sisted until 1952. In that year I had the privilege of being offered 
the visiting lectureship in Comparative Philology which I held 
until October 1960, visiting the College with great regularity from 
my own College in Regent’s Park. But behind the deceptive calm 
of recent years there lies a mystery unsuspected by most of you. 
Somewhere in the depth of time, a Chair of Comparative Philo- 
logy managed to get lost. It is little known, and surely deserves 
to be more widely known, that, in connexion with the post-war 
university expansion, a Chair of Comparative Philology tenable 
at University College was established by the University of London 
in 1947. The post was advertised at once, but, owing to reasons 
which it is no longer profitable to explore, was not filled and 
was apparently even forgotten. Thanks to the unrelenting search 
of a small band of dedicated scholars it was rediscovered in 1960, 
and I am most grateful that I have been found worthy of it. I can 
only hope that it will never be lost again, at least not through any 
fault of mine. 


I 


To turn to the subject proper of this lecture. Throughout the 
nineteenth century, and even in the first decades of this century, 
comparative philology, and that meant almost exclusively Indo- 
European philology, was taken for granted. Its methods were 
continuously being refined, but its aims went unchallenged. Our 
generation has had the singular misfortune of being born into an 
era of holy wars. The new thirty years’ war has been waged in the 
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name of descriptive linguistics. The more extreme representatives 
of this doctrine proclaim that only modern, contemporary lan- 
guages can be studied properly, i.e. scientifically. In a sense this is 
true. It is true in the sense in which one can say that only the 
history of our own time can be studied scientifically, since it is 
only for this period that all the facts are available or can be ascer- 
tained. But I have yet to hear that the universities have decided to 
abolish the teaching of all history before 1950 or 1960, or that the 
general public has lost all interest in the history of any time except 
its own. The extremists’ position surely rests on a fallacy, on the 
view that anything that is not fully scientific is ipso facto totally 
unscientific and therefore not worth having. But if the criterion is 
truth, then it is clear that the various fields of human inquiry span a 
wide spectrum of varying truth-content, and even the most scien- 
tific investigation is very far from absolute truth. One day in 1924 
Einstein was asked what problems he was working on. He said, he 
was reflecting. If one reflected on a scientific proposition, one 
always made progress, since every scientific proposition, without 
exception, was false. That was due to the inadequacy of human 
thinking; as a result every conceptual formulation fell short of 
nature. Every re-examination of a scientific proposition had a 
destructive effect but led to a new, more exact formulation which, 
however, in its turn was again not quite adequate and led to new 
formulations and so on ad infinitum.) And if this is true of the 
natural sciences, other fields of research, especially the humane 
disciplines, are still more open to the charge of inadequacy. In their 
case the difficulty is aggravated by another fact, the incompleteness 
of the evidence. All the same, it remains true that each of them has 
a varying element of truth and to ascertain this with the most 
meticulous care is a noble task. And man, being man, is inevitably 
interested in his past, whether it be the past called history, or the 
past of his language etc. A medieval or ancient historian has the 
right and will try to approximate the historical truth as far as his 
sources will allow him to achieve this. In the same way, the 
philologist who is interested in diachrony, in the history of lan- 
guage, has a legitimate subject which he will strive to cultivate in 
the most scientific manner possible. 

Oddly enough, of all the humane studies it is only philology 
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that is singled out for this onslaught from quarters demanding full 
scientific rigor. It is of course possible that other disciplines, say the 
history of literature, are simply written off as being unscientific by 
definition. To that extent the attack might even be construed as a 
homage to the degree of perfection that philological research has 
attained. Nor are the attempts to claim full scientific status for 
philology or to make it rigorously scientific entirely new. In fact, 
the urge to do so seems to be inherent, if not in the study itself, then 
in the kind of mind that feels attracted to it. Ever since its founda- 
tion, philology has prided itself on holding a privileged position 
among the humane disciplines: it is the only one that has discovered 
regularities of such pervasive character as can be formulated in 
simple, general laws. The work of the last quarter of the last 
century was entirely devoted to an attempt to reduce the vast mass 
of phenomena, observed over the wide Indo-European area in the 
last three thousand years or more, to simple, clearly defined laws. 
It is a tribute to the greatness of that achievement that it is still 
largely intact. But for all that, we should acknowledge that the 
study is inherently imperfect, in that it can never hope to recapture 
the whole truth. But what it can recover, what it has recovered, is 
immensely precious and worthwhile. 

Fortunately, the war is drawing to an end. More and more young 
men, nurtured on the new techniques, turn back to the old prob- 
lems in the hope of shedding new light on them. I for one welcome 
this development and would like to add my own reading of the 
reverse of the coin, a confessio fidei as it were, which will not, I 
hope, be construed as a betrayal of my own subject. I do believe 
that in the natural and logical hierarchy of linguistic disciplines 
descriptive study ranks higher or has precedence, for the simple 
reason that any attempt to understand past phases of a language 
presupposes thorough familiarity with language in operation. 
This means that the man who is historically minded and embarks 
on the historical study of language, must at the same time or even 
before acquaint himself with the principles, techniques and results 
of descriptive linguistics, taking into account all the varieties 
that claim our attention today (e.g. functionalism, structuralism, 
etc.). It is only by absorbing the new insights that he can hope to be 
able to give a better interpretation of the facts of the past. 
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II 


To my mind the most important general contribution of the 
modern school, in particular the structuralist school, is its insis- 
tence on the system-character of language, or rather its concept 
of language as a system of systems. To be sure, this fact was not 
entirely unknown to earlier generations. Nevertheless it remains 
true that its becoming an obsession, unceasingly haunting and 
goading the researcher, is a modern development, and a very 
salutary development, too. The linguistic historian must strive 
to see even the minutest phenomenon sub specie systematis, as a 
partial manifestation of a larger whole, of a subsystem of the 
linguistic system. He is also right in seeking to exploit the general- 
ized results of, say, structuralism for his own purposes. What he 
must beware of is distorting his facts to make them suit the prin- 
ciples. In what follows I shall have occasion to show how these 
principles can be, or are, applied, and I shall not suppress my mis- 
givings whenever volatile theory is forcibly imposed, to the detri- 
ment and in despite of the facts. 

The comparatist, in my case the Indo-Europeanist, has one fact 
and one hypothesis. The fact is the existence of a large number of 
ancient and modern languages in Europe and Asia which show 
striking and manifold resemblance in their structure (grammar) 
and lexicon. The massive array of agreements prompts his hypo- 
thesis: that all these languages descend from a common ancestor, 
the Indo-European parent language. The fact and the hypothesis 
determine his task: to reconstruct, as far as possible, the Indo- 
European language. But having ascended, via the individual lan- 
guages, he also hopes that with the reconstructed parent language 
in his possession he can descend again and gain a better insight into 
the prehistoric and historical development of the individual lan- 
guages. The ways in which he can accomplish his task are manifold, 
but the underlying broad principle is comparison all the way. 

‚As far as his primary task is concerned, the Indo-Europeanist 
must realize that his reconstruction will always remain incomplete. 
Of the various linguistic domains, phonology, morphology, and 
various elements of the lexicon can be reconstructed with a high 
degree of certainty; syntax only in its most rudimentary features. 
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But his reconstruction will also be imperfect in that the recon- 
structed forms, the starred forms, will almost certainly fall short 
of the actual forms spoken some four or five thousand years ago. 
This raises the question what degree of reality should be attributed 
to our reconstructions? Some scholars think that the reconstruc- 
tions are merely symbols, shorthand formulae summing up 
certain agreements between the Indo-European languages. When 
we posit a form *matér, we merely state in a handy form that we 
find mother in English, mater in Latin, etc., but we do not ascribe 
to this form any degree of reality. This might be called the nomin- 
alist view. In contrast to this, the realist view maintains that our 
reconstructions aim at restoring the prehistoric antecedent of the 
differing sounds and forms of the individual languages. When we 
reconstruct Indo-European *mäter, we mean to say that this was 
the Indo-European form from which by regular processes the 
historically attested forms arose. It is hard not to pass a value 
judgment and not to say that the aim of the nominalist is not 
really worthwhile. It is also clear that, having uttered his caveat, 
the nominalist then proceeds to use his symbols in a way which 
implies that they are real: the grammatical system with its oppo- 
sitions is described on the basis of the reality of the reconstructed 
forms. But the most important argument in favour of the realistic 
view is supplied by empirical facts. Whenever a control is possible 
at a subsequent date, the reconstructed forms are found to be real. 
The Germanic family of the English word king allows us to 
reconstruct Primitive Germanic *kuningas; its reality is shown by 
the Finnish loanword kuningas ‘king’. English guest and its cognates 
restore a Primitive Germanic *gastiz/gastiR; the form HlewagastiR 
of the Gallehus horn confirms it. 

The dangers of the nominalist view are best shown by extreme 
formulations. It has been asserted recently that it would not be ‘a 
valid objection to a reconstructed form such as *sto’wHro- to say 
that no human vocal organs ever pronounced such a series of 
sounds’.? But surely, if the statement is meant seriously, the recon- 
struction is a waste of effort. Being impossible from the point of 
view of articulation, such a reconstruction cannot represent any 
valid linguistic relationship. If, on the other hand, it is implied 
that, although unknown in any terrestrian language today, such a 
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sequence might have been articulated by the Indo-Europeans, we 
must warn against the assumption that the Indo-Europeans, 
children of a heroic age, were also heroic articulators. They might 
not have run the same risk as the young lady who dislocated her 
jaw by too vigorously kissing her young man good night—but it 
would have been a near thing. 

Our reconstructions must be regarded as approximations of the 
true state of affairs. They are always capable of improvement, just 
as the laws of nature have been and still are. But precisely because 
they are meant to express a reality, they must not be phonetically 
impossible. 


III 


These considerations have a direct bearing on the problems of 
Indo-European phonology. The Classical view represented the 
Indo-European stop-system as having four parallel series: a voiced 
and a voiceless set, matched by corresponding sets of aspirated 
sounds: 


t k 


P 

ph th kh 
b d g 
bh dh gh 


This was a well balanced system. But in our century the voiceless 
aspirates have been gradually ousted from this scheme and thus we 
are left with a three-pronged system: 


p t k 
b bh d dh g gh 


The nominalist can leave it at that. But the realist will have to ask 
whether such a system is possible. R. Jakobson has pointed out that 
whereas trinary systems with voiced and voiceless stops and 
voiceless aspirate are known, there is no trace of a linguistic 
system in which the two basic stops would be matched by an 
aspirated variant of the voiced stop.? The structuralist’s objection 
is valid and is to be taken very seriously. We must go back to first 
principles and ask whether the removal of the voiceless aspirates 
from the Indo-European system was legitimate. If the answer is 
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yes, we must try to see whether the third set of the system is 
correctly defined. What we cannot do is to accept the current 
reconstruction as it stands. 

The help of the structuralist is obvious and gratefully to be 
acknowledged in this case. But there are other cases where the 
structuralist contribution is far from being helpful, and must be 
rejected by the historian. 

One of the most diligently cultivated areas of Indo-European 
phonology is the vowel-system, in particular the long vowels. 
De Saussure was the first to suggest on purely structuralist grounds 
that the so-called long vowels é,4,6 were in fact originally se- 
quences of the corresponding short vowels plus certain consonantal 
elements, which today are called laryngeals. De Saussure postula- 
ted two laryngeals.* The data of the Hittite language persuaded 
most scholars that the number was three, or even four. But only 
Sapir and his followers attempted to define the phonetic or phono- 
logical characteristics of these sounds.5 In recent years however 
structuralists, with Martinet in the van, have set out to bring their 
principles to bear on this important problem. The principle em- 
ployed might seem to be valid: if a feature is distinctive, it cannot 
be confined to one phoneme. Now it is fairly generally assumed 
that the so-called third laryngeal was voiced. If this is true, there 
must have been a corresponding voiceless phoneme. In addition 
Martinet assumes a labialized laryngeal. The consequence is that 
the theory now requires a whole system of contrasting laryngeals, 
one set with labialization, and another without. Finally, we are 
advised fearlessly to draw the conclusions from the laryngeal theory 
and posit for Indo-European a system in which there was only one 
vowel (e) but in addition to the stops, spirants and resonants, there 
was a group of nine or even ten laryngeals.® 

I am not going to discuss here the unbalance of a system in 
which only the vowel e exists. Jakobson has already administered 
the common-sense admonition that no such system is known to 
the phonologist (nor indeed to the man in the street) and his argu- 
ment is not invalidated by a reference to a Caucasian language.’ 
But is the fearless position of nearly a dozen laryngeals any more 
acceptable? The historian has the feeling that, against the advice of 
the medieval scholars, the avant-garde of structuralism has decided 
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that entia sunt multiplicanda. It is rather perplexing to see that, 
whereas the descriptivist takes nothing for granted, always tries 
to go back to the facts, the descriptivist turned diachronist makes a 
complete volte face: he is no longer interested in ascertaining the 
facts for himself, he is quite content to take them over even from 
the despised neo-grammarians, in order to be able at once to 
proceed to the reinterpretation of these alleged facts in the light 
of his tenets. 

The question at issue is a good illustration of this attitude. For 
what is the first step that eventually leads to the setting up of a 
system of ten laryngeals? The observation that voice is a distinctive 
feature of one particular laryngeal. The evidence? One single root, 
the root *pö- ‘drink’ (Latin pötäre etc.), i.e., in laryngealist notation, 
*peH,-. It is assumed that Latin bibit, Old Irish ibid and Sanskrit 
pibati postulate an Indo-European 3.sg. *pibeti which in its turn 
must represent a reduplicated form *pi-pH,-eti of the root *peH,-. 
Since thus later b derives from the earlier cluster pH,, the laryngeal, 
which voiced the preceding voiceless stop, must have had a 
distinctive voice. 

In this argument the very first step is a stumbling block to the 
historian. He knows that nasals can voice preceding voiceless stops 
in some languages and leave them intact in others; he also thinks 
he knows that voicing does not imply that voice is a distinctive 
feature of the nasal concerned. He is therefore inclined to doubt 
the very basis of the construct. But even if this first step were safe, 
the historian would still boggle at the thought of erecting a 
mighty edifice of contrastive oppositions on the strength of a 
single piece of evidence. Faced with the choice between an ad hoc 
explanation of the single case and the vast inferences made by his 
structuralist colleague he will have no hesitation in saying that one 
case cannot bear the burden imposed; as the Roman Law has it: 
unus testis nullus testis. 

On examination, the assumption of labialization as a distinctive 
feature also turns out to be rather shaky. 

The historian’s conclusion is not that he does not need structural- 
ism. On the contrary, he asks for more structuralism, but also for 
better structuralism, better in the sense that before results obtained 
in the descriptive field are applied to the Indo-European material, 
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the structuralist takes pains to ascertain that the facts he wishes to 
operate with are real facts. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in the last thirty years or so the 
laryngeal theory has almost monopolized the attention of students 
of Indo-European phonology. I would also say that the most 
pressing task in this field is, not to erect ill-founded structures, but 
to re-examine the evidence. In 1927 we were told that the Hittite 
language brought confirmation of the sounds postulated by de 
Saussure. The examples quoted, and repeated from handbook to 
handbook and from article to article, are striking indeed. But 
their number is infinitesimal. And the longer one studies the Hittite 
material, the more one sees that the number of positive cases is 
matched by an equally large, if not larger, number of negative 
cases. In other words, the evidence is far from being unequivocal— 
as one is usually led to believe. It is contradictory and raises the 
question whether the explanation of the Hittite sounds tran- 
scribed as h does not lie in ar entirely different quarter.® This does 
not mean that de Saussure’s laryngeals must disappear; they are 
probably here to stay, but on a far less lavish scale than recent 
discussion would have us believe, and on purely structuralist 
grounds, not on the strength of Hittite ‘evidence’. 

Another field where much work is still to be done is Indo- 
European ablaut, the vowel variation known from Greek zarjp/ 
natépa/marpés/edndtwp/etmdropa. I should like to mention one 
particular problem because it is methodically interesting. It is 
the origin of the lengthened grade, the origin of the long é in 
narip, for example, which is manifestly lengthened from the 
short e in warep(a). Today we can observe two rival schools 
of thought, both born of a despair of a purely phonetic 
explanation. One invokes psychology: the nominative of these 
noun-classes was given special emphasis, and the emphasis mani- 
fests itself as additional time, as length.? The historian finds this 
explanation unenlightening. No other cases of such psychological 
influence on the phonology of Indo-European are known. What 
is more, the vocalic stems, e.g. the -o- -i- -u- stem nominatives in 
-os/-is/-us, show no such lengthening. The other school invokes 
the help of morphology: the original nominative ending -é 
becomes, by polarization, -ér.!° Although this explanation is 
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cloaked in the most up-to-date terminology, it is questionable 
whether the argument gains any force from the overawing words. 
In the face of these irrational explanations the historian will firmly 
hold to his empirical truth that a phonetic phenomenon is usually 
grounded in some phonetic process; a lengthening is usually what 
is known as compensatory lengthening. Now the typical mark of 
the Indo-European nominative in the animate class (masc. and 
fem.) is a final -s; cf. Latin equos, ignis, manus. We must therefore 
assume that the same was true of the nasal, liquid, and s-stems, too, 
where the lengthened grade nominative is found. In other words 
the nominative of, e.g., *mäter-, was *mäters. If instead of this form 
we find *mäter, the explanation is simply that *mäters was as- 
similated to *mäterr, and subsequently the quantity was transferred 
to the vowel. In the same way, *gh(e)mon-s> *gh(e)monn> 
*gh(e)mon; *ausos-s> *ausds; and, in the dental stems, *pod-s> 
*poss> *pös (sometimes restored to *pöd-s, with -s and vrddhi!).™ 


IV 


Morphology is less diligently cultivated today. It used to be said 
of the neo-grammarians that their attention was absorbed by prob- 
lems of phonetic development. Anyone familiar with their work 
knows that this was never true. But applied to our generation the 
statement would represent very nearly the whole truth. The 
number of workers in the field of phonology is very large, one is 
almost inclined to say excessive. In comparison, morphology is 
sorely neglected. Yet the problems are no less great, and no less 
urgent, in this field, especially in the domain of word-formation. 

In this field, however, the difficulties besetting the philologist’s 
path are even greater than in phonology. The lack of time-depth 
is here a much graver danger and may often lead to projecting into 
Indo-European something that may well be of much later origin. 
Thus, for instance, it is commonly held that the agreement of 
Greek yepepwdés, and Latin hibernus is so close that we must 
trace them to an Indo-European antecedent *gheim(e)rinos. But a 
detailed examination of the whole system of time-adjectives shows 
that this is incorrect. Both adjectives clearly bear the marks of late 
analogical innovations, and are of very different origin. The Greek 
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adjective is based on the Greek (not Indo-European) noun yeyr, 
and is dissimilated from *xeiuev-wis. The Latin adjective is 
based on the Latin noun hiems and represents an earlier *hiem- 
érinos, modelled on inherited *werinos, Latin uérnus.? 

If anywhere, it is in the field of morphology that the compara- 
tist must concentrate on large sectors of the linguistic system, on 
entire subsystems, instead of confining himself to isolated facts. 
The fruitfulness of this approach is made very clear by the system 
of ordinal numerals. The individual languages present a bewilder- 
ing variety of formations. If we omit the first two ordinals, which 
in most languages occupy a place apart, we find in the main Indo- 
European languages the following sets: 


GREEK VEDIC LATIN SLAV GAULISH 
3rd Tpiros tr(i)tiya- tertius tretiyo- 
4th = rérapros turiya- quartus četvirto- 
sth  weumros pañcama- — quin(c)tus _peto- 
óth  ëkros sastha- sextus Sesto- suexos 
7th  &BSopos saptama~ septimus sedmo- 
8th — dySo(F)os astama- octävos osmo- 
sth &varos navama- nönus deveto- 
roth Sekaros daSama- decimus deseto- 


At first sight, these sets seem irreconcilable. The Greek set shows 
a high degree of regularity: the majority of the ordinals is formed 
with the suffix -to- from the corresponding cardinals, only 7th-8th 
show a different type, with a simple -o-. The Old Indian set shows a 
regular pattern in 7th-ıoth, followed by sth, but 6th has the 
suffix -t(h)o-, and 3rd-4th a suffix -iyo-. In Latin, 3rd-6th have -to- 
but the rest simply the thematic suffix -o- added to the cardinal. 

Comparatists are now agreed that the ordinals from 6th to roth 
originally had the simple thematic suffix -o-. They are also agreed 
that sth had the suffix -to-. This gives for sth-1oth the following 


set: 


5 *penk*e sth  *penk®-to- 

6 *s(w)eks 6th *s(w)eks-o- 

7 *septm 7th  *septm-o- 

8 *oktö 8th *okto(lw)-o- 

9 *newn oth  *newn-o- 
xo *dekm(t) oth *dekmt-o- 
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No further attempt is made to elucidate the system as a whole. No 
explanation is offered for the striking fact that whereas in 6th-ıoth 
the suffix is clear, namely the thematic suffix -o-, which converts 
the cardinal into an inflected ordinal, in sth we have -to-; and for 
3rd-4th the reconstruction is not even attempted. I have discussed 
these problems in great detail in my Studies in the Indo-European 
System of Numerals and I may be permitted to present my results. 
In the original system all ordinals were formed with the thematic 
suffix -0-: 


tri- 


tri-(y)o- 


k"etwer- (k”)tur-o- 
penk”e p(e)nk*-o- 
s(w)eks suks-o- 
septm septm-o- 
dekmt dekmt-o- 


This primitive system underwent two significant changes in Indo- 
European itself. First, roth came to be interpreted as containing 
the suffix -to- and this was transferred to the other important digit 
in the decimal system, five; sth thus became *penk*to-. Secondly, 
4th was, under the influence of 3rd, transformed into (k”)tur-iyo-. 
Thus the system inherited by all Indo-European languages was as 
follows: 


tri- triyo- 

k”etwor- (k”)turiyo- 
penk”e penk”to- 
s(w)eks sukso- (swekso-) 
septm septmo- 

dekm(t) dekmto- 


Its subsequent history in the individual languages offers a fas- 
cinating subject for the study of the pressure of system, leading 
in most languages to a gradual expansion of the suffix -to- which 
was originally confined to the single ordinal roth. These considera- 
tions apply not only to the first decad, discussed here, but to the 
following ordinals, too. 
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Here again, the solution could be reached only through a com- 
prehensive treatment of the whole field, by concentrating on the 
subsystem as a whole, and not: getting bogged down in the isolated 
facts. 

The two cases discussed are meant to show how problems of 
word-formation, which are the most urgent and most hopeful 
today, can be solved by a rigorous application of the system-idea. 
But the tasks are the same in traditional morphology, too. We 
have already seen how a systematic confrontation of all nominative 
formations leads to a new solution of the so-called lengthened- 
grade nominative type. But the system-principle promises to 
resolve numerous outstanding problems of the nominal, pro- 
nominal, and verbal inflexion, too. 


V 


The reconstruction of the Indo-European parent language, 
however rudimentary and restricted, of necessity involves the re- 
construction of the lexicon, as far as possible. 'The phonemes and 
morphemes of Indo-European can only be seized in full words. 
The investigator of the lexicon, the etymologist, must strive to 
restore full words, not, as is frequently done, roots, 

It is often said that Indo-European etymological research has 
come to a dead end. Our predecessors have noticed all the evident 
equations and there is nothing left for us to do. But even ifthis were 
true—and my own experience shows that it is not—this would 
only mean that one part of the comparatist’s work is accomplished, 
that part which I have earlier called his ascent to Indo-European. 
But having restored, as far as possible, the Indo-European state of 
affairs, the comparatist must once again descend to the individual 
languages in order to clarify their development from the parent 
language. And it is here that more, and more methodical, etymo- 
logical research is badly needed. Those familiar with the problems 
of, say, the Latin lexicon, will know that even where the Indo- 
European antecedent is known, the exact details of the descending 
path remain in many cases obscure. 

At the recent conference of Indo-Europeanists held at Innsbruck 
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I had the privilege of reporting on the basic problems of Indo- 
European etymological research. I advanced a set of six rules, 
designed to draw attention to some important points which the 
researcher must constantly bear in mind and which, it was hoped, 
would help him to rationalize processes which in the extraordinary 
person are abridged into a flash of intuition. Three of the rules 
are concerned with linguistic points, namely phonology, word- 
formation, and meaning. I should like to present one example 
illustrating the latter point. The Latin word for the Greater Bear 
(later also for the Lesser Bear) was septentrio. For the Romans it 
was clear that the word consisted of septem ‘seven’ and a word 
trio meaning ‘threshing ox’, ‘ploughing ox’. The semantic difficulty 
becomes clear when we try to establish how the Romans imagined 
the seven oxen in this constellation. Their contradictory reports 
show that, having lost the original meaning, they try to get some 
meaning out of, or into, the expression. The original form was the 
prosaic *septem-ster-io ‘(the constellation consisting of) seven stars’ 
formed with the Indo-European word *ster- which survives in 
English star. But after the development of this form into septemtrio 
the term was reinterpreted in the usual manner, i.e. by popular 
etymology. 

The remaining rules I have referred to try to exploit the results 
of linguistic geography for Indo-European etymological research. 
For instance: if a word is established for Indo-European or an ad- 
joining part of the Indo-European area, it must be presumed to 
have existed in the language concerned. One example will illus- 
trate the point. The English word torrent is borrowed from Latin 
torrens, torrentis; it denotes a violent, rushing stream, especially a 
mountain torrent. The Romans themselves, and with them 
modern etymologists, regard this word as the participle of the 
verb torreo ‘to dry, to parch’. But to regard torrens as a river or 
stream that parches is against the laws of nature, while the inter- 
pretation of torrens as a passive, describing a river that is parched, 
dried up in summer, is against the laws of Latin, since the active 
participle can only have an active, transitive meaning. Once 
again the interpretation is a popular etymology. It is solely due to 
the erroneous notion, forgivable in a Roman, but not in a com- 
paratist, that forrens can have no other source than the existing 
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Latin verb torreo. In this verb the -rr- derives from an earlier -rs- as 
can be seen from the English cognate thirst. But -rr- can also 
derive from -nr- and so torrens may be a different word altogether. 
Now in the Western Indo-European languages, in Germanic and 
Celtic, the word for ‘thunder’ derives from a verb attested by 
Latin tono, tonäre. Its approximate form was *toneros/tpneros, and it 
survives in English thunder. In Latin, it survives in tonitrus which is 
a blend of *toneros and the noun of action *tonitus. It is also repre- 
sented by the Gaulish river-name Taranos, the ‘thunder(er)’. It is 
therefore clear that Latin torrens derives from an earlier *ton(e)rens 
which describes the mountain torrent as a stream that thunders, 
roars down the mountain cliffs. 


vi 


The fields surveyed so far have been concerned exclusively with 
the time-axis, the vertical axis as it were. I discussed the problems 
as if there had been a continuous tradition from at least the third 
millennium B.C. down to, e.g., Modern English, unaffected by 
any external interference. Large tracts of the grammatical system 
certainly evolve in this way. But it is also certain that no commun- 
ity can, could ever, live in complete isolation. The foreign influence 
is always manifest in a large number of loanwords, but may also 
affect the phonological and morphological systems. 

In many cases the foreign influence came from within the Indo- 
European area, from some other Indo-European language. 
English was exposed to a devastating influence from France in the 
eatly centuries of this millennium. The same is true of German. 
Latin absorbed masses of Greek loanwords, and probably shows 
other borrowed features. This was true in prehistoric times, too, 
although there we can very seldom establish the contacts with 
certainty. 

But there were no doubt cases where the foreign influence came 
from a non-Indo-European area. This can be expected on the 
fringes of the Indo-European community, with Indo-European 
languages that were carried. into other linguistic areas. Since areas 
superior in culture have always had an irresistible attraction for the 
surrounding less civilized peoples, one would expect on a priori 
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grounds that the Semitic world, which represented the pinnacle of 
civilization in the third and second millennia B.C., should have 
exerted a tremendous influence on the Greeks on the one hand, and 
on Iranians and Indians on the other. It comes therefore as a shock 
when one opens authoritative handbooks of, say, Greek linguistic 
history and finds the statement that Semitic influence is negligible 
or non-existent. This is historically so inconceivable that I regard it 
as one of the most urgent tasks of Greek, and Iranian, philology to 
examine the problem afresh in all its ramifications. My own col- 
lections gleaned, not very systematically, in the course of the years 
approach the four hundred mark on the Greek side, and on the 
Iranian side they have passed the fifty mark. I hope to be able to 
complete this research and to publish the results in due course. 
Here I should like to present one example which shows the com- 
plexity of the task. 

When a Greek word denotes an imported article, or plant, it is 
usually easy to decide the question of Semitic provenience. The 
word for gold (xpvoös) or the name of the plant sesame (o7joapov) 
present no difficulty. But often the foreign word was subjected to 
the processes of popular etymology and the problem becomes 
rather more difficult to solve. Thus the Greek term used for the 
Greater Bear is usually dpxros ‘bear’, although äpafa ‘wagon’ 
is also used. Now the latter name is quite clear: it is based on the 
shape of the constellation and is so natural for anyone who looks 
up at the night sky that it is found in the whole of Europe and 
Hither Asia, beginning with the English Charles’s wain, continuing 
with Hungarian Göncöl-szeker ‘the wagon of Göncöl’, and ending 
up with the Sumerian name MULYAR.GID.DA ‘the wagon-star”. 
But the other term, the ‘Bear’, is not so easy to understand. Our 
sensitivity may have been blunted by the existence of the term 
Greater and Lesser Bears, but these are not indigenous expressions. 
Bear in this sense is ultimately, through a series of loan-translations, 
borrowed from the Greek term. Now there can be no doubt that 
the Greeks themselves did interpret the name Arktos as ‘bear’; 
the myth of Kallisto, the maiden turned into a bear and planted in 
the firmament, is enough to prove it. But it is also beyond doubt 
that this is a secondary development. The name is also found with- 
out the ¢ (Aeschylus: dpxews ‘northern’) and thus differs from the 
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inherited Indo-European word for ‘bear’. The solution lies in the 
Near East. I have mentioned already that the Sumerian term for 
the constellation means ‘wagon’. The same is true of Akkadian. 
But here the word is eriqqu. It is clear that it is this word, or its 
Phoenician equivalent, that was borrowed into the Aegean area in 
the form rku, or rko- and became the Greek dpxos/dpxros. 


vil 


I have tried to show what are, in one Indo-Europeanist’s view, the 
tasks, or at least some of the tasks, of the comparatist at the present 
time. On this view, the Indo-Europeanist is a pure Platonicist, and 
since Plato was the founder of the first Academy, a truly academic 
person. In the analysis of the domains of knowledge, the famous 
Simile of the Divided Line, Plato describes how, in the fourth 
section, the domain of ideas, the student first advances to the ulti- 
mate principle and then descends once again into the phenomenal 
world. But for Plato’s student of the ideas contemplation was 
sufficient; for the Platonizing Indo-Europeanist insatiable thirst 
for more and more languages, for more and more data, is the only 
road to salvation. 

And now I may be permitted to address a few words to the 
younger generation, seeing that so many of their number have 
done me the honour of coming to this lecture. You may have 
asked yourselves what sort of person is required for the study of 
comparative philology? 

The ideal person would seem to be the Language Man portrayed 
in George Borrow’s Lavengro. You will recall that exciting scene 
where the author describes how Lavengro, a young man of twenty 
or so, is brought together by fortune with a beautiful maiden of 
eighteen in an out-of-the-way dingle, miles from the nearest human 
habitation. We are all filled with great sympathy for the young 
man whose life has been far from easy and we anxiously watch the 
first steps he is going to take in this unfamiliar situation. And then 
we see that he has risen to the occasion: he begins, in great earnest, 
to teach the young maiden the first ten numerals in Armenian. It 
would perhaps be unreasonable to expect this high degree of 
dedication today. Perhaps our universities offer too many dis- 
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tractions, too many avocations from serious learning. But remem- 
ber: beyond the glades and dingles, there beckon the mysteries of 
Indo-European, waiting for you to solve them. 


NOTES 


1. I have abridged the text which, in the original, runs as follows (Harry 
Graf Kessler, Tagebücher 1918-1937, ed. Wolfgang Pfeiffer-Belli, Insel-Verlag, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1961): ‘Ich sprach ziemlich lange mit Albert Einstein... Auf 
meine Frage, an welchen Problemen er jetzt arbeite, antwortete er, er denke 
nach; wenn man über irgendeinen wissenschaftlichen Satz nachdenke, kame 
man eigentlich immer vorwärts; denn jeder wissenschaftliche Satz, ohne 
Ausnahme, sei falsch: Das läge an der Inadäquatheit des menschlichen Denkens 
und Begriffsvermögens gegenüber der Natur, infolge deren jede begriffliche 
Formulierung der Natur sich immer irgendwo nicht ganz mit ihr decke. 
Jedes Nachprüfen eines wissenschaftlichen Satzes erschüttere ihn daher und 
führe zu einer neuen, exakteren Formulierung, die aber wieder auch irgend- 
wie nicht stimme und daher zu neuen Formulierungen führe; und so weiter 
in infinitum.’ [Entry for 18 December 1924.] 

2. L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language (London, 1954), p. 210. 

3. R. Jakobson, in Proceedings of the VIIth International Congress of Linguists, 
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. 586. 
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indo-européennes (Leipzig, 1879), p- 135. 

5. See W. P. Lehmann, Proto-Indo-European Phonology (Austin, Texas, 
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8. I propose to discuss the problem of Hittite h/hh elsewhere. 

9. R. Loewe, Germanische Sprachwissenschaft, vol. 1 (Berlin, 1933), p. 60 f.; 
E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, vol. 1 (Munich, 1939), p. 355 £; V. 
Pisani, Grammatica dell’antico indiano, vol. 1 (Rome, 1930), p. 31 £; Rendi- 
conti dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, vi/x (Rome, 1934), pp. 394-421. 

10. J. Kuryłowicz, L’apophonie en indo-européen (Wroclaw, 1956), p. 142 £ 

11. Thisinterpretation of the lengthened grade (in this and other categories) 
was first presented to the Oxford University Philological Society on 20 
February 1957; subsequently to the London Philological Society on 25 Nov- 
ember 1960. I hope to be able to publish this work in the not too distant 
future. 

12. See ‘Latin hibernus and Greek xeuepwds—The formation of time- 
adjectives in the Classical languages’, Glotta 38 (1959), pp. 107-125. 
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